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COVER 


IF FUNDS are the ‘‘sinews 
of war,’’ then certainly the 
Army Budget is the skeletal 
framework, controlling the 
size, shape and limits of 
the Army structure. An illus- 
trated feature in this issue 
traces the budget process 
and highlights the Army’s 
scope as envisioned in the 
President's FY 1960 budget. 


OWT AN 


ON AN ALL-PURPOSE DEFENSE 


“It is imperative that we be prepared {or eve 
eventuality—-for a “‘big’’ war or a local war —fo; 
atomic war, or one in which atomic weapon: are 
used—for a war fought by Soviet troops, ca 
fought by puppet ‘volunteers’ in an effort ‘9 nibi 
away the fringes of the Free World. It does us |i 
good in the long run to be able to deter a ene 
from one kind of aggressive action, if at the scme ti 
we leave him free to pursue with comparciive | 
punity another course by which he might achieve 
same result.’’ 

Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Bruck 
in a Veterans Day addre 
Welch, West Virginia, 11 November 195 


ON MILITARY LEADERSHIP 


“Today's military leaders cannot have scien 
knowledge alone. They must be students of wart 
with an imagination capable of projecting forward | 
principles of the past to the specific requirements 
the future. They must be able to visualize the effed 
of new weapons and to pattern tactics and organi 
tions appropriate to the battlefields of the future. 
of this requires work—-and sweat. No demand on 
individual can be too great in an area where there 
little allowable margin for delay, indecisiveness, 
error.”’ 

General Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of St 
before the Corps of Cadets, Virginia Military Institu 
Lexington, Virginia, 18 December 19 


ON MAINTAINING MILITARY STRENG 


“Following each major war, all of which have b 
won primarily by citizen-soldiers, we have seen 
military manpower dwindle almost to the vanishi 
point. We have consistently dissipated the train 
military strength of the Nation once the war was w 
in the hope that we could return to our civilian ¢ 
suits and let the future security of the Nation de 
upon others who would ‘spring to arms overnight’ 
the necessity arose. We can no longer indulge ins 
wishful thinking. If we are to protect and cont 
to enjoy the privileges of our way of life, we 
constantly be prepared to defend it with adeq 
military strength, and it has been proved beyond i 
shadow of a doubt that we cannot maintain the! 
quired military forces by mere voluntary methocs.” 

Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Bru¢ 
before the Kansas City, M’ss 
Chamber of Commerce, 14 January 195 
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Major General J. H. Michaelis 


ENERAL ‘‘Mad Anthony’”’ 
Wayne could be said to have 
been the Army’s first Chief of Leg- 
islative Liaison. But let us hasten 
to say that his was a somewhat 
tenuous connection to which he 
was not a willing subscriber. 
During the bitter winter of 
1780-81, Washington’s Army was 
grouped around Morristown, New 
Jersey. Troops were ragged, frost- 
bitten, on half-rations and pay was 
five months in arrears. General 
Wayne’s command, sorely troubled 


like the rest of the Army, included 
the soldiers of the Pennsylvania 
Line. These men had enlisted for 
three years, and now, December 
1780, their enlistments were up. 
Their claims for discharge had 
been denied. They became ruc. 
tious. Christmas was no better than 
just Monday. 

Then, in the cold light of New 
Year’s day, 1781, Wayne’s Pennsyl- 
vania troops took action. Col. R. 
Ernest Dupuy, in his History of the 
United States Army, describes it: 





MAJOR GENERAL J. H. MICHAELIS 
Chief of Legislative Liaison, 
Department of the Army. 
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“Six regiments formed in column 
and marched out of camp, determined 
to demand from Congress at Philadel- 
phia all arrears of pay and discharge 
for every man who had served three 
years. 

“They marched in order, under 
command of their sergeants. Wayne 
followed them. They bivouacked at 
Princeton and waited answer to their 
demands, sent ahead to Philadelphia. 
Che timorous Congress, after debat- 
ing wheiher to leave town before the 
mutineers arrived, thought better of 
it. Joseph Reed, President of the 
Congress, with a committee, went to 
Princeton to argue with the men. It 
was agreed that arrears of pay should 
be made up as soon as_ practicable 
and that men who had enlisted under 
that dubious ‘either . . . or’ clause 
should at once be discharged. 

“Nearly the entire group was dis- 
charged. But having won that victory 
a great proportion of the men at once 
re-enlisted, and the Pennsylvania Line 
Was again a loyal corps. However, the 
news flew. Three New Jersey regi- 
ments at Pompton also started off for 
Trenton on January 20.” 


iT IS something of a truism to 
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say that this was an unsatisfactory 
day for General Wayne, who had 
lost control of his troops and could 
do nothing more than follow along 
to see what happened. General 
Washington apparently was in- 
clined to overlook the action by 
the Pennsylvanians, and if he took 
Wayne to task, the record is not 
available. When the _ Jerseyites 
moved in, too, Washington was up- 
set and took certain punitive meas- 
ures which, applied today, would 
see him in Leavenworth. In any 
case, it seems that General Wayne 
Was in nominal command of one 
of the earlier liaison efforts with 
Congress—protest though he must 
have. 

Quite a few refinements in the 
transactions of business between 
the Congress and the Army have 
been developed since those early 
days. One matter of overriding im- 
portance is that the Constitution 
charges the Congress with | re- 
sponsibility to “provide for the 
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common defense . . . of the United 
States to raise and support 
armies . . . to provide and main- 
tain a Navy ... to make rules for 
the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces . . . to 
provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia and 
for governing such part of them as 
may be employed in the service of 
the United States.” 


There is little room for interpre- 
tation of this language as to what 
is Constitutional and what isn’t. 
These powers are firmly and posi- 
tively assigned to the Congress. 
The authority and responsibility 
clearly rests with the Congress—a 
yea and nay authority. It was not 
so when the distraught Continen- 
tal Congress once told Washington 
to take over and do his best. 


TODAY there are 98 members 
of the Senate and 436 members of 
the House of Representatives, in- 
cluding the two Senators and one 
Representative of our new State, 
Alaska. With all.the diversity of 
opinion that is bound to exist be- 
tween these 534 individuals who 
are strong-minded and _ strong- 
willed enough to survive the rigors 
of election to national office, how, 
one is entitled to wonder, does any 
law ever get enacted? 

Note, in this connection, that 
both Houses of Congress—the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives 
—must be in agreement on any 
item of legislation before it can be 
sent to the President for final sig- 
nature. Obviously, the Speaker of 
the House and the President of the 
Senate cannot very well rap their 
respective gavels and say to the 
assembled legislators, “Gentlemen, 
the Army has sent us a bill to pass 
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today which provides for some ney 
tanks to replace those old worn-ou 
jobs left over from Korea. J feel 
sure they must need these tank 
and I suggest we go ahead and pay 
the bill and send it over to the 
President for signature. Subject to 
objection the bill is passed.” 
Sometimes I could wish it were 
that easy, but on the other hand, 
it would be just as easy to defeat 
a bill under such a free-wheeling 
procedure. No, the Congress ha 
been wiser than one might gather 
from the jaundiced reports which 
sometimes appear in the public 
print. The process may seem slow 
compared to totalitarian methods, 
but it fits our society—our way of 
doing things—and it works. 


PATTERN OF GOVERNMENT 


IN ORDER to see how the Con- 
gressional organization works, it is 
necessary to start with our two 
major political parties. If there are 
more Democrats in the Senate than 
Republicans, the Senate is con- 
trolled by the Democrats. The 
power positions are held by the 
Democrats. All Committee Chair 
men are Democrats. The same 
holds for the House of Representa- 
tives and, conversely, if there 
should be more Republicans than 
Democrats, the Republicans hold 
the seats of power. 

It is the Congressional Commit: 
tee which applies the critical judg- 
ment factor to proposed legislation 
and which recommends for ot 
against a particular bill. If, at 
some time, you have sat in the 
Visitors Gallery of the House when 
an important bill was under de- 
bate, you may have noticed two 
things. One is that about midway 
of the Floor are two conference- 
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DEMOCRATS 
Harry Flood Byrd, Virginia 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Texas 
John Stennis, Mississippi 
Stuart Symington, Missouri 
Henry M. Jackson, Washington 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., North Carolina 
Strom Thurmond, South Carolina 
Clair Engle, California 
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DEMOCRATS 
Paul J. Kilday, Texas 
Carl T. Durham, North Carolina 
L. Mendel Rivers, South Carolina 
Philip J. Philbin, Massachusetts 
F. Edward Hebert, Louisiana 
Arthur Winstead, Mississippi 
Melvin Price, Illinois 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Richard B. Russell (Democrat-Georgia), Chairman 


Howard W. Cannon, Nevada 
E. L. (BOB) Bartlett, Alaska 


REPUBLICANS 
Styles Bridges, New Hampshire 
Leverett Saltonstall, Massachusetts 
Margaret Chase Smith, Maine 
Francis Case, South Dakota 
Prescott Bush, Connecticut 
J. Glenn Beall, Maryland 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Carl Vinson (Democrat-Georgia), Chairman 


Frank Kowalski, Connecticut 
Fred Wampler, Indiana 
Samuel S. Stratton, New Jersey 
Jeffery Cohelan, California 


REPUBLICANS 
Leslie C. Arends, Illinois 
Leon H. Gavin, Pennsylvania 





IT O. C. Fisher, Texas Walter Norblad, Oregon 
: Porter Hardy, Jr., Virginia James E. Van Zandt, Pennsylvania 
Con- Clyde Doyle, California William H. Bates, Massachusetts 
it is Charles E. Bennett, Florida William E. Hess, Ohio 
two Richard E. Lankford, Maryland Alvin E. O’Konski, Wisconsin 
George Huddleston, Jr., Alabama William G. Bray, Indiana : 
e are J a Sia’ Meensadbensie Robert C. Wilson, California 
than rng nde ie y Frank C. Osmers, Jr., New Jersey 
Toby Morris, Oklahoma ; Katharine St. George, New York 
con- A. Paul Kitchin, North Carolina Charles $. Gubser, California 
The LeRoy H. Anderson, Montana Frank J. Becker, New York 
the Daniel B. Brewster, Maryland Charles E. Chamberlain, Michigan 
hair: EIGHTY-SIXTH CONGRESS (First Session—1959) 
ame 
nta- 
here J type tables—one on the right and_ bill passed by the House in the 
than #® one on the left of the center aisle. form recommended by their com- 
hold { At each table there were grouped mittee. 
two, three, maybe four, Congress- These two small groups most 
mit- men, likely included the Committee 
udg- Looking from the Speaker’s Chairman on one side and the 
tion | Chair on the rostrum, those on the Senior Minority Member of the 
or @ right were Democrats; those on the Committee on the other. If your 


at left, Republicans. They were the 
the Democratic and Republican mem- 


, 


hen bers of the Committee which had 
de- considered the bill before it went 
two to the House for debate and vote. 
way They were the managers of the 


nce- bill, and their task was to get the 
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visit was fairly recent, the Chair- 
man would have been a Democrat. 

The second thing you might 
have noticed is that periodically a 
member of one or the other of 
these two small groups at the ta- 
bles arose and said, “Mr. Speaker, 
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I yield the Gentleman from Ohio 
(or some state) ten minutes.” The 
Gentleman then took the Floor 
and spoke in favor of the bill, or 
in opposition. The answer to this 
seeming riddle is that debate time 
on the bill was limited, ‘The Com- 
mittee Chairman and the Senior 
Minority Member of the Commit- 
tee responsible for the bill had 
divided the time between them 
and allotted their respective por- 
tions of the time to the Member- 
ship according to what each con- 
sidered most advantageous to their 
purpose. Substantially the same 
thing goes on in the Senate, The 
techniques are a little different but 
recognizable. 


PROCEDURES FOR PROPOSALS 


IF, in the future, you should 
visit one or the other of the Houses 
of Congress, it would be interesting 
to reconstruct all the activity that 
lies behind a piece of legislation 
under debate. ‘The two little 
groups of managers are just the 
surface evidence of this activity. 

Assume that a major piece of 
Army personnel legislation is be- 
fore the House for passage. How 
did it get there and how do those 
436 Members of the House know 
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Secretary of Army Wil- 
ber M. Brucker presents 
the Army flag to Rep, 
Carl Vinson, chairman of 
House Armed Services 
Committee. 


what it is about? Give or take a 
variation here or there, this is the 
pattern: 

1. Army proposed and wrote the 
legislation, coordinated it with the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Navy and Air Force, bucked it to 
the Bureau of the Budget for 
White House blessing and dis. 
patched it to the Congress (Copies 
to one each, Senate and House). 

Who did it?—DCSPER started 
it from a requirement and _ got 
D/A approval; JAG put it in leg- 
islative form; OCLL managed it 
from that point to submission to 
Congress. (Is this all OCLL does? 
No! wait one.) 

2. The proposed bill arrives in 
the Senate and House where it is 
referred to the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committees, re. 
spectively, accompanied by a letter 
from the Secretary of the Army ex- 
plaining the need for the legisla- 
tion. 

Time consumed.: Six months— 
a year, maybe longer! 

3. Normally, the House acts first 
on bills of this kind, and at this 
point the Army’s bill is in the 
hands of the House Armed Serv: 
ices Committee’s Chief Counsel, 
Mr. Robert W. Smart. Since this 
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is « personnel bill of the Active 
Army, Mr. Smart turns it over to 
Mr. John R. Blandford, expert 
Prcfessional Staff Member on 





























- Wil 
esents MB Active Service personnel matters. 
Rep. 
an of 
rvices AT this point, it might be well 
to note that this Committee, like 
all Congressional Committees, has 
the power of life and death over 
all legislative matters referred to 
it. Our bill could collect dust un- 
til doomsday, should the Commit- 
tee Chairman choose. But this is 
Lea not the way Chairman Car] Vinson 
the Mand his Committee work, OCLL 
can expect Mr. Smart or Mr. 
the Blandford to request a conference 
the MEO" briefing on the bill, At this 
snse, fe conference a tentative time likely 
t to Me Will be established for Representa- 
yr a lve Paul Kilday’s Subcommittee to 
dis. @ bold hearings on the bill. This 
pies is Subcommittee No. 2, which han- 
) dles Active Army personnel legis- 
oil lation. 
got Here is where the real pick and 
leg- JH shovel work is done. If this is a 
1 it very broad bill, or controversial, 
1 to M™ Witnesses from all Services may be 
oes? M Called to testify and from the OFf- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense as 
; in @ well. If it is really hot, Chairman 
it is |@ Vinson may choose to hold hear- 
yuse J ings by his full Committee with- 
re- Me out reference to the Subcommittee. 
tter | Our bill, however, is referred to 
ex: J Subcommittee No. 2. 
isla- 3ack when our bill was first 
born, an officer of OCLL’s Legis- 
s— fH lative Division was designated as 
the Army Legislative Counsel for 
first 
this 
the Sen. Richard B. Russell, Chairman of 
Senate Armed Services Committee, ac- 
erv- cepts Army flag from Secretary of the 
sel, Army Wilber M. Brucker as Gen. Max- 
this well D. Taylor, at left, looks on. 
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this particular bill. It is he who 
has been dealing with Mr. Smart 
and Mr. Blandford, and it is his 
job now to come back to the De- 
partment of the Army and coordi- 
nate the selection of witnesses who 
will go before the Kilday Subcom- 
mittee and defend the bill. He will 
advise witnesses about the presen- 
tation of testimony and other de- 
tails such as prepared statements 
to be given before the Subcommit- 
tee. Finally he coordinates the 
time and place for the appearances 
of witnesses. 

During the course of the hear- 
ings the Subcommittee will seek to 
satisfy themselves that this is a 
good bill and should become law. 
Having exhausted the subject, and 
probably themselves in the bar- 
gain, the members of the Subcom- 
mittee then take a vote on the bill. 
If they disapprove, it’s dead. If 
they approve, the Subcommittee 
then reports to the full Committee 
with a recommendation that the 
bill be reported to the House. 
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Chairman Vinson then may de- 
cide he wants further information 
or he may simply call for a vote 
by the full Committee. If the 
Committee acts favorably, the bill 
is then ordered to be reported to 
the House. Mr. Smart and _ his 
professional staff write the Com- 
mittee Report, which, in effect, is 
a brief history of the bill and a 
recommendation that the House 
act favorably on the bill as ap- 
proved by the Committee. 

Chairman Vinson has now as- 
sumed responsibility for the meas- 
ure, It may well bear his name by 
now and be known as the “Vinson 
Bill.” Having been a Member of 
Congress for some 44 consecutive 
years, Mr. Vinson has a fair idea 
of what is required to get this bill 
passed. Shortly thereafter it is 
called up for action. 

In the meantime, the Committee 


Report has been printed for the 


benefit of all Members of the 
House. It is also quite possible 
that the Members of the Armed 
Services Committee have done 
some briefing on the legislation for 
the benefit of other Members. In 
any case, the bill is not simply 
called up for debate in a void of 
information. 

This is where we came in, so to 
speak, with the two little groups 
of managers at the two tables on 
opposite sides of the aisle control- 
ling the debate time: “Mr. Speaker 
(or Mr, Chairman) I yield 10 min- 
utes . . .” and you can reflect, if 
you are so inclined, on the time, 
effort and sweat it has taken to get 
the bill this far. 


ONCE the bill is passed by the 
House, it goes over to the Senate 
where much the same process is 


repeated. If the Senate finally 
passes this bill and the President 
signs it into law, OCLL has suc. 
cessfully discharged (in this case) 
one of its major responsibilities— 
i.e., the successful handling of the 
Army Legislative Program. Be it 
noted here that the Army Legisla- 
tive Program is an integral part of 
the Department of Defense Legis- 
lative Program. The handling of 
this program is a partnership busi- 
ness between the Congress and the 
Department of Defense. Accord- 
ingly, the free flow of information 
to the Congress is fundamental. 


INFORMATION FUNCTION 


OCLL’s responsibility to provide 
a continuous flow of information 
to the Congress concerning the 
Army’s plans, activities and_ re- 
quirements is of utmost impor- 
tance, equal in importance to the 
execution of the legislative pro- 
gram. To do this job properly, 
OCLL must have field grade line 
officers who have proved them- 
selves both as combat officers and 
as staff officers. They must know 
what the Department is doing, 
planning to do and what the Army 
needs if its missions are to be exe- 
cuted properly. 

Conversely, these officers must 
also know what Congress is doing, 
what it plans to do, what it needs 
or should have from the Army and 
what are the prevailing views in 
the Congress. All this is essential, 
for the basis of effective coopera- 
tion is mutual confidence and un- 
derstanding. 

Line officers of OCLL’s Liaison 
Division go daily to the Capitol 
and call on the Members of the 
Senate and House. Only through 
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On visit to Korea in 1955, two Members of Congress—Rep. Ed Edmondson of Okla- 
homa (at left) and Sen. Henry M. Jackson of Washington, member of Senate Armed 
Services Committee—are briefed on tactical dispositions by Col. Keith Ware, now 


Chief of Senate Branch, Liaison Division. 


direct and constant liaison with 
the Congress can the Department 
of the Army meet its obligations 
to the Congress and to itself. When 


the OCLL Liaison Officer calls on 
a Member of Congress, he is doing 
so as the immediate representative 
of the Secretary of the Army and 
the Chief of Staff. This is not a 
light responsibility. ‘These officers 
are dealing at the apex of the U.S. 
Government structure in matters 
of critical importance to our peo- 
ple—their preservation. 


THUS far we have oriented on 
two prime OCLL functions—han- 
dling the legislative program and 
maintaining liaison with the Con- 
gress, the latter to establish a com- 
mon ground of understanding and 
mutual confidence through free in- 
terchange of information and re- 
quirements. 

Two distinct sets of OCLL offi- 
cers handle these two distinct but 
interrelated functions. The legis- 
lative program is handled by the 
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Legislative Division, manned by 
selected officers of The Judge Ad- 
vocate General Corps. The liaison 
function is the responsibility of the 
Liaison Division, made up strictly 
of line officers. Not too strangely, 
perhaps, the two sets of officers 
learn to speak each other’s lan- 
guage. (There is yet another 
group of legal officers in OCLL 
whose function will be described 
later.) 

A reasonable question which 
might be asked at this point is: If 
the liaison officers have the job of 
providing Congress with up-to-date 
information about the Army, and 
these same officers go trekking off 
to the Capitol every day—how and 
when do they find out just what is 
going on in the Department? 

Tucked into the OCLL organi- 
zation chart is a Projects Division. 
Essentially this is OCLL’s opera- 
tions division and its breadth of 
activity and interest is Army-wide. 
It lives and feeds off of the Army 
Staff, bleeding out information 
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from the Staff like an old-time bar- 
ber’s leech. It arranges briefings on 
demand for Congressional elements 


and for the OCLL Liaison Divi- 
sion. It assists OCLL in meeting 
its liaison obligations to the Con- 
gress and, in general, lines up the 
Army Staff to support OCLL. It 
also reads the Army Staff into the 
oroblem. 

This division is manned by four 
line officers—Artillery, Infantry, 
and Armor. It is capable of ar- 
ranging on demand a trip around 
the world, or a briefing for Mem- 
bers of Congress on occasion by the 
Secretary of the Army and the 
Chief of Staff (subject to their ap- 
proval, of course). OCLL Liaison 
Officers keep abreast of Army af- 
fairs largely through the briefings 
and fact sheets which this division 
provides. 


ANSWERING INQUIRIES 


EVER since General Wayne's 
staunch and individualistic Penn- 
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Three former Infantrymen, recently select 
ed for Infantry OCS Hall of Fame, look 
over Army rocket models. From left, 
Congressmen Pat Jennings, Virginia; 
Charles E. Bennett, Florida; Carl Elliott, 
Alabama. 


sylvania troops took their troub!es 
to the Continental Congress, sol- 
diers have been having problenis, 
and some appeal to the Congress. 
This is a lawful right, established 
by Congressional action, which 
may not be denied. 

Obviously, too, a Member ol 
Congress must turn to the Armed 
Services for assistance in respond- 
ing to his mail from military per- 
sonnel. Currently the annual in- 
flow rate of written Congressional 
inquiries to OCLL is upwards ol 
40,000 items. They cover a broad 
range of subject matter and some 
are perennials. A particular fav- 
orite in the Adjutant General's 
Office is an elderly lady who claims 
to have received the Distinguished 
Service Cross from Secretary olf 
War Newton D. Baker for service 
as a nurse in World War I. The 
case is quiescent at the moment. 

The bulk of Congressional in- 
quiries involves soldier problems 
in the personnel actions field. Each 
case is given individual attention 
and action is based on merits ol 
the individual case. Many cases 
could and should have been han- 
dled at the unit level to the sol- 
dier’s satisfaction (personnel offh- 
cers, please note). In any case, the 
handling of Congressional corre- 
spondence is a responsibility of ma- 
jor importance charged to OCLL. 
The end product—the reply to the 
Member of Congress—generally 
must come from the Army Staff or 
from one or another of the Army 
Commands at home or overseas. 
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AID TO INVESTIGATORS 

HE most casual newspaper 
reaier is apt to know that Con- 
eresional committees from time to 
time do investigative work. Such 
investigative power is inherent to 
the Congressional Committee, and 
the Army bears a distinct respon- 
sibility to cooperate to the fullest 
in the investigation of military 
matters. It is in this field that 
OCLL’s other set of legal officers, 
mentioned earlier, are employed. 

Vithin their field of specializa- 
tion, the three Judge Advocate off- 
cers who make up OCLL’s Investi- 
gations Division perform a liaison 
function with the Congressional 
investigative bodies which parallels 
in some degree the activities of the 
Liaison Division, Chiefly, this in- 
volves the furnishing of informa- 
tion to the Committees as required 
and assisting them in such in- 
quiries as they may make. More 
often than otherwise, the provision 
of information, or a detailed ex- 
planation of the condition in ques- 
tion, satisfies the problem without 
need for a formal investigation. It 
is to the mutual benefit of the Con- 
gress and the Army when such 
resolution is possible. 


PRESENTING THE ARMY VIEW 


IN Department of the Army 
archives are copies of the old War 
Department annual reports to the 


Congress. These include the re- 
ports of such former Chiefs of Staff 
as Generals Peyton C. March, 
Pershing, MacArthur and Malin 
Craig during the period between 
the two World Wars. All of these 
reports have characteristics in com- 
mon, They are blunt, outspoken 
and to the point. They tell of an 
Army starved for basic equipment 
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and means to conduct anything 
approaching adequate training. In 
numbers, the Army was then a 
dwarf. 

These reports, written in obvious 
concern and expressed with exceed- 
ing vigor, created scarcely a ripple 
on the public scene of the day. 
Military affairs were of no moment. 

In the Congress, the Chairman- 
ships of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittees and the Appropriations 
Subcommittees for Military Appro- 
priations were not considered to be 
particularly desirable. The Army 
appropriation bill was written in 
terms of millions of dollars, not so 
much as one billion. In contrast, 
the Chairmanships of today’s 
Armed Services Committees and 
Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittees rank among the more 
powerful positions in the Congress. 
Military affairs are front page. The 
budget is in billions of dollars. 
Economists reckon it in percentage 
of the Gross National Product. 

No longer are the views of the 
Chief of Staff presented to Con- 
gress in such a terse and blunt re- 
port. ‘Today, a report by the Chief 
of Staff of the character submitted 
by Chiefs of Staff of former days 
would be front page, national, 
even international, news. 


THIS thumbnail review under- 
scores the fact that the conduct of 
military affairs is now a vastly com- 
plicated matter of crucial impor- 
tance—one which demands the ap- 
plication of mature judgment by 
fully informed men of intelligence, 
both in and out of Congress. The 
views of the Secretary of the Army 
and the Chief of Staff are presented 
directly to Congressional Commit- 
tees at their solicitation. As a rule 




















For Appropriate Action 





this occurs during hearings on leg- 
islative and appropriations matters. 
Less frequently, the Secretary and 
Chief of Staff may be called upon 
to brief the Members of a Com- 
mittee or Members of the leader- 
ship of Congress. On other occa- 
sions, OCLL may be called upon 
by such elements of Congress to 
provide Department of the Army 
views on a given subject. 


IN THE ultimate sense, the rea- 
son for the existence of a segment 
of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Army called the Office, Chief of 
Legislative Liaison, is to aid the 
Congress to the full extent of its 
ability as concerns Army affairs and 
to serve as an adviser to the Secre- 
tary of the Army and Chief of Staff 
on Congressional matters. As a 
part of the Secretary’s Office, OCLL 
provides a central point of contact 
for the Members of Congress at the 
highest Army echelon. 

In the main, military business in 
the Congress may be grouped into 
two major activities, First, the Con- 
gress must provide for the military 
forces. It must pass laws which au- 
thorize the existence of the armed 
forces and, in general, their organi- 
zation, roles and missions. Sec- 
ondly, it must appropriate the 
monies for the forces which have 
been authorized. Thus, there are 
two kinds of legislation: 


@ Legislative authority. 
@ Appropriations legislation. 


These two types of legislation, 
while closely related, are separate 
and distinct matters. Accordingly, 
the Congress is organized into 
Committees which handle authori- 
zation legislation and those which 
deal with appropriations, 
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An authorization is effective only 
to the extent that it is supported 
by appropriated moneys. ‘ihe 
Comptroller of the Army (COA) 
and his fiscal experts conduct the 
Army’s business with the Appro- 
priations Committees, but that is 
another story which COA can bet- 
ter tell. Sufficient to the present 
purpose is that COA and OCLL 
must live together closely to meet 
their related and often common re- 
sponsibility to the Congress and to 
the Army. The margin for error 
in presenting the full facts of Army 
affairs to Congress is scant to zero, 
with emphasis on the latter. 


THE Congress, with its finger on 
the pulse of the people, during the 
past years has taken an ever-increas- 
ing, active hand in the character, 
organization, weapons systems, and 
roles and missions of the Armed 
Services. One thing now stands out 
in clear perspective. The Congress 
is, and will be, an active partner of 
the Defense Establishment. This is 
a condition not simply to be de. 
sired; it is paramount. Those who 
wear the Army uniform need to 
remember this. It is imperative 
that each man fully realize the im- 
portance of this partnership. 

The extent of the responsibility 
which the Congress bears toward 
you —the individual soldier — is 
complemented by an equal re- 
sponsibility on your part, as a 
member of the United States Army, 
toward the Congress. ‘The Army 
aims to treat this partnership in 
the manner it deserves; to give to 
it only the best. If you wear the 
Army uniform, you are involved 
for, in the final analysis, you are 
the Army, and overall it will be as 
good as you are, and no better. 
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“FRESCANAR”’ spells pinpoint accuracy by 


FREQUENCY SCANNING RADAR 


CONSIDERED one of the most 
important advances since the orig- 
ination of radar, a new _ three- 
dimensional radar has been de- 
veloped which detects airborne tar- 
geis at extreme range and simul- 
taneously computes distance, bear- 
ine and altitude. 

Called Frescanar (Frequency 
Scanning Radar) the new radar is 
the eyes of the ‘Missile Monitor,” 
an Army air defense guided missile 
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fire distribution system for mobile 
use with a field army. It is cur- 
rently being readied for opera- 
tional use with air defense missile 
batteries. ‘The new radar employs 
a radome of fabricated rubberized 
nylon to envelope the operating 
antenna and protect it from wind, 
snow, ice. (See below.) 

By concentrating all available 
power in sharp pencil beams of 
energy flashing on and off in fan- 














Housed in four trailers dominated by 
radome encasing the antenna, new mo- 
bile radar system detects airborne tar- 
gets in three dimensions. 


* 
a 


Entire console of radar slides out on roll- 
ers (above) for easy maintenance of the 
two scopes (left) which receive target in- 
formation from radome-encased antenna. 
Below is power truck with side flaps 
peeled back, ready for field operation. 








shaped array, it pinpoints targets 
nt great distance with extreme ac- 
curacv. When the radar detects a 
yarget, three-dimensional informa- 
tion is fed electronically to the ra- 
ar processing center. ‘There data 
wre converted into digital form and 
edayed to a weapons monitoring 
enter, battalion operations cen- 
ers, 2nd weapons battery terminal 
equipment—all part of the Missile 
Monitor. 

The group commander at the 
weapons monitoring center can 
select and assign targets to appro- 
priate batteries. The battalion 
commander feeds information to 
the weapons complex to coordinate 
and distribute firepower. Units are 
interconnected so that a_ frag- 


THE new radar device requires 
only a single antenna and one mas- 
ter console, as compared with con- 
entional types requiring two or 
more. Its triple function of com- 
puting range, bearing and altitude 
at the same time makes it superior 
lo existing systems; and it operates 
at greater speed and sees more tar- 
gets with greater clarity. Its 
rapidly scanning electronic beam 
greatly increases the number of 
targets which can be tracked at 
the same time, with better separa- 
tion of closely spaced targets and 
minimum of ground clutter. 

Orginally developed for the 
U. S. Navy for use aboard ships, 
the Army system was developed by 
the Hughes Aircraft Company of 
Fullerton, California under an 
Army Signal Corps contract. All 
equipment can be housed in one 
equipment van, one power truck 
and one antenna trailer. 
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A special section 
this month... 


HOW the Army intends to use 

the funds to be appropriated for 

Fiscal Year 1960 is presented in 

broad-brush fashion in the follow- 

ing pages. Also included is infor- 

mation describing the need for a 

budget, the public’s role in its re- 

view and approval, the method by 

which the budget is developed, 

budget terminology, comparisons, 

and other material for explanation 

and interpretation of this most im- 

portant factor in Army operation. 

This section has been prepared so that it 

can be withdrawn from this issue and used 

as a separate pamphlet. It also can be used 

as an outline with built-in training aids for 
verbal presentation. 





Be Sure the Digest 
Hits the Mark... 
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THE ARMY 


Plans, develops and prepares 
preliminary budget based on 
approved programs. 


Dep. 
Army 


Disseminates planning 
assumption and 
guidelines. 


(CONUS and Overseas) Prepare 
and submit Commander’s State- 
ment and Budget summary. 


Refines budget in light of 
Commander's Statement; Bud- 
get reviewed by Staff in the 
Budget Advisory Committee. 


Review and render 
decisions on the 


BUDGET 


“In these days of unceasing technological 
advances we must plan our defense expenii- 
tures systematically and with care, fully rec- 
ognizing that obsolescence compels the never- 
ending replacement of older weapons with 
new ones... 

“The aim [of the defense budget] is a 
sensible posture of defense. The secondary 
aim is increased efficiency and avoidance of 
waste. Both are achieved by this budgetary 
plan.” 

From President Eisenhower's 
Message to the Eighty-sixth Congress 
on the State of the Union, 9 January 1959. 


THE American people desire their 
country to live in peace with other 
nations. However, they recognize that 
peace can seldom be maintained by 
showing their nation as weak or un- 
willing to fight for what it believes is 
right. Therefore, Americans endorse 
the spending of large sums for defense. 

The willingness to spend for de- 
fense does not carry with it a willing- 
ness to sign a blank check for the pur- 
pose. The American people have a 
right to decide in advance the way 
their defense money should be spent. 
This is an example of the basic Ameri- 
can belief of “taxation with represen- 
tation.” 

The preparation, enactment, and 
execution of the Army budget is Amer- 
ican democracy in action. Control of 
the purse strings means that the Amer- 
ican people control their Armed 
Forces. 











Review and render decision 
and publish the Presiden! 


budget. Budget. 
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AN integral part of military plan- 
ning and operations, the Army budget 
is a stimulus to good management by 
Army administrators. They must re- 
view and evaluate their programs. 
They must prove their need for cer- 
tain dollar amounts to do certain jobs 
and must provide maximum return 
for each dollar spent. 

The submission of the Army budget 
gives the American people, through 
their Congress, the right to decide 
upon the cost of running the Army. 
This, in turn, requires that they have 
a knowledge of the Army program. 


THE Army program for Fiscal Year 
1960 contemplates an 870,000-man Ac- 
tive Army and a Reserve Forces end- 
strength of 630,000. The Active Army 
will have 14 divisions and maintain 
approximately 80 installations. In- 
creased individual firepower and mo- 
bility and more highly developed 
weapons and equipment will make up 
somewhat for the reduction in man- 
power. Technological emphasis will 
enchance the power of the Pentomic 
nuclear-era division and will result in 
greater numbers of missile units, in- 
creased utilization of missiles, and im- 
proved methods of employment and 
extended use of Army aircraft. 

The obsolescence of weapons and 
equipment brought about by rapid 
technological advances necessitates sus- 
tained research and development. 
Funds channeled into this program 
help keep Army scientists and labora- 


tories active in the search for better 


Ways to accomplish the Army mission 
ina changing world. Over ten percent 
of the Army budget—more than one 


President 


F 


Clic 
Lata 





Congress 


billion dollars—has been requested to 
support the research and development 
program. About half of research and 
development funds will be devoted to 
ballistic missiles and related items. 

About one third of the amount 
asked for procurement is also for mis- 
sile items. And half of the military 
construction moneys are intended for 
construction to support the surface-to- 
air missile program, both in the 
United States and overseas. 

The importance of ballistic missiles 
in the Army arsenal can hardly be 
overestimated. Missiles alone, how- 
ever, do not make an Army. Funds 
are required for pay and support ol 
military personnel and for such day-to- 
day activities as repair, replacement, 
maintenance, and operation of organi- 
zation equipment and facilities. 


THESE and other items are included 
in the major appropriation titles of 
the President’s Budget submitted to 
Congress on 19 January 1959. Sums 
requested are as follows: 

Military personnel, $3,514,063,000; 
operation and maintenance, $3,053,- 
785,000; procurement of equipment 
and missiles, $1,372,700,000; research 
and development, $1,046,515,000; mil- 
itary construction, Army, $336,000,000; 
reserve components, $577,961,000; 
other, $5,976,000. The total Fiscal 
Year 1960 Army program is $9,907,- 
000,000. 

The figures are astronomical; but 
their compilation was not a result of 
stargazing. Illustrated are some of the 
principal steps in what is known as the 
budget process. 


President 


Cs 





esents budget message to 
Congress 


Holds hearings, considers 
bill, debates, and enacts 


Signs bill. 


legislation on budget. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL 











U.SAreasury 
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Pay and Allowances 


*3,082,841,000 





Subsistence 


in kind 
$193,245,000 
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Movement, 
permanent change 
of station 


232,467,000 





Other 
$5 510,000 
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OPERATION and 
ae: 





| —- Tactical forces 
s $736,687,000 


Training activities 


*188,169,000 


Central supply activities 


909,627,000 


Army-wide activities 


*532,485,000 
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Major overhaul and 
maintenance of materiel 


*302,137,000 


Medical activities 


*167,841,000 


Army reserve and ROTC 
$76,890,000 


Joint projects 
$139,949,000 
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PROCUREMENT OF 
EQUIPMENT and MISSILES 


$1,372 


Major equipment 


758,392,000 











Ammunition 
and missiles 


538,308,000 





Industrial mobilization 


‘76,000,000 
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RESEARCH and DEVELOPMENT- , 
TEST and EVALUATION 


Military sciences 


“119,674,000 


Aircraft and 
related equipment 


$24,101,000 


Missiles and 
related equipment 


*543,330,000 


* 
atte 
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Ships and small 
craft and 
related 
equipment 


*170,000 


Ordnance, combat vehicles 
and related equipment - $124 414,000 


Other equipment 
$174,985,000 


Program-wide 
| management 
and support 


*59,841,000 
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Military Construction 


$336,000,000 


Public works 
construction 


$304,000,000 


Minor construction 


$8,000,000 








Planning 
$17,000,000 





Supporting activities 
$7,000,000 
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Reserve Components 


‘577,961,000 


Reserve personnel, Army 
$202,000 000 


-$183,700,000 


ROTC 
$18,300,000 


Military construction, Army Reserve $23,000,000 


National Guard Personnel, 5191,961,000 


Operation and maintenance, 
Army National Guard 


$146,000,000 


Military construction, Army 


National Guard $15,000,000 
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Other Appropriations 





$5,976,000 


Promotion of military marksmanship 
among civilians $300,000 





Maintenance and operation of the 
Alaska Communication System 


$5,676,000 





BUDGET TERMS DEFINED 


BUDGET—A financial plan in which anticipated receipts, estimated 
expenditures, and estimated new appropriations or obligational 
authority are set forth for a given period of time. 


APPROPRIATION—Authorization by an Act of Congress to obligate 
for a specified purpose and to make payments out of the Treas- 
ury to meet such obligation. 


OBLIGATION—An action that can be taken only after an appropri- 
ation is authorized. It involves placing an order, awarding a 
contract, or a similar transaction during a given period requir- 
ing a future payment of money. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE—That part of the appropriation available 
for obligation but which is not obligated during a fiscal year. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY—The new appropriations request- 
ed, in addition to unobligated balances, to support a program 
financially. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—Obligations incurred for the ARMY account. 


GROSS OBLIGATIONS—Direct obligations plus anticipated reim- 
bursements. The latter are obligations incurred for work per- 
formed for other Government agencies. 
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WORK on the Army budget starts 
about 18 months before it is to be pre- 
sented to the Congress. First basic 
policy and programs must be devel- 
oped and evaluated. Then decisions 
are nade on measures which, it is be- 
lieved, will best enable the Army to 
best serve the Nation. Once it is de- 
cidei what forces should be main- 
tained and what plans carried out, 
studies determine what is required to 
accomplish these objectives. 

From this point on, the budget goes 
through innumerable reviews and re- 
visions with each item given micro- 
wopic scrutiny. Every program must 
be outlined in detail to the last item 
to be purchased or supported. Every 
necessary justification must be _pro- 
vided. Every penny asked must be 
completely justified so that all facts— 
known, and even unknown—lead con- 
clusively to the dollar amount asked. 
And, of course, the need for the pro- 
gram itself must be such that there is 
no question as to its essentiality. 

Appropriations control Army opera- 
tions. Every activity must be con- 
ducted within the funds approved in 
the budget. Well might the Army 
budget be called the key to the im- 
plementation of the Army programs. 


THE Army budget for Fiscal Year 
1960 totals $9,907,000,000 in direct ob- 
ligations. Included in the budget pre- 
sented to the Congress are figures for 
such terms as new obligational author- 
ity and estimated expenditures. 

The figures for direct obligations are 
utilized because they are most repre- 
sentative of the Army program. Di- 
rect obligations reflect not only the 
money which it is hoped will be au- 
thorized for the particular year (new 
obligations) but certain unobligated 
balances from previous years. In this 
way, total programmed use of funds 
is shown rather than just how the new 
money is to be used. This is some- 
what similar to considering one’s pres- 
ent bank balance plus money to be 
received in forthcoming pay checks 
when making personal spending plans. 

An expenditure is the receipt of or 
payment for goods or services. Esti- 
mated expenditures may be more or 
less than direct obligations depending 
upon the time when items obligated 
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for are received. For example, funds 
may have been obligated during one 
year in a contract for purchase of new 
helicopters to be delivered the follow- 
ing year. The expenditure is con- 
sidered to have been made upon de- 
livery of the craft; then the actual 
money payment follows. 


IN SUMMARY, the proposed fiscal 
year 1960 budget provides for the De- 
partment of the Army as follows: 


New obligational 
authority. $9,357 ,000,000 
Direct obligations $9,907,000,000 


Net expenditures $9,264,000,000 


The Army’s direct obligations make 
up about 23 percent of the total direct 
obligations of the proposed budget for 
the Department of Defense. 


Direct obligations 
Office of the Secretary 
of Defense 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Department of the 
Air Force 
Total Department of 
Defense 


$ 1,411,000,000 
9,907,000,000 
12,081,000,000 


19,308,000,000 


$42,707,000,000 


By way of further comparison, here 
are proposed direct obligations of 
some other governmental agencies for 
Fiscal Year 1960: 

Treasury Department $8,911,885,000 

Department of Agriculture $6,406,278 ,000 

Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare $3,218,391,000 


In conclusion, it should be noted 
that the Army’s reduction in man- 
power does not necessarily result in 
proportionate reduction in costs. Fixed 
costs, the increasing complexity and 
expense of weapons and equipmient, 
the necessity for emphasis on research 
and development, and price rises of 
goods and services offset much of the 
economies effected through manpower 
cuts. Army management continues to 
conduct a careful and thorough cam- 
paign to prevent waste and lessen ex- 
pense. But even with such a policy, 
Army planners believe that the 
amounts requested in the Fiscal Year 
1960 budget will permit nothing more 
than an austere operation. They be- 
lieve that these are the minimum 
amounts needed to maintain a flexible, 
mobile Army with capability for effect- 
ing a “sensible posture of defense.” 
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‘$3, 514,063,000 
Military 
Personnel 


Procurement of 
wagner and 


$3,053,785,000 


Operation and 
Maintenance 


$1,046,515,000 
Research and 
Development-Test 
and Evaluation 





$336,000,000 
Military Const. 


$577,961,000 
Res. Components 


$5,976,000. 


Other Appropriations 





Training in joint 


and combined operations 


fosters an 


Major General Thomas J. Sands 


OLD letters flash “Armed 

Forces Staff College” on a slate 
gray wall and a Marine guard 
snaps a salute as you enter the ad- 
ministration building at 7800 
Hampton Boulevard, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, Here in Tarawa Hall, Mari- 
anas Auditorium, and twenty other 
buildings, the Nation’s joint staff 
school educates selected officers of 
all armed services in joint and com- 
bined operations. 

Learning from the hard lessons 
of World War II the need for joint 
operations training, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in August 1946 ap- 





MAJOR GENERAL THOMAS J. SANDS, USA, 
is Deputy Commandant, Armed Forces Staff 
College, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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proved the establishment of a 
permanent school of joint opera- 
tions, to be designated the Armed 
Forces Staff College. 

The directive established the 
College under the jurisdiction of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with re- 
sponsibility for operations and 
maintenance assigned to the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

A site was selected, a curriculum 
was developed, and the first class 
began its studies in February 1947. 

Twenty-three classes have since 
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followed and College graduates 
now number 4,338. During the past 
twelve years the Staff College has 
never ceased to grow and has be- 
come a model for inter-service co- 
operation and accomplishment. 
Although the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff also supervise other higher 
educational institutions of a joint 
nature, the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege is the only joint school that 
deals with operations at combined 
and unified command and major 
joint task force levels. Its mission, 
as prescribed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, is “To educate selected of- 


ficers of the Armed Forces of the’ 


United States in joint and com- 
bined operations, including the or- 
ganization and planning thereof.” 

While the course of study centers 
around joint and combined opera- 
tional planning, the curriculum 
ilso provides instruction in geo- 
politics, economics and sociology. 
Hence, the students gain an under- 
standing not only of a complete 
joint military operation from the 
planning phase through execution 
but also the non-military aspects of 
such operations. 


THE joint concept is also ap- 
plied in the organization of the 
College. The position of Com- 
mandant, filled by an officer of vice 
admiral or lieutenant general rank, 
is rotated among the services. Of 
the three Deputy Commandants, 
the two from the services other 





“A basic requirement for national 
security is unity in all principal 
features of military activity. In this 
spirit, the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege plays a vital role... .” 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
21 April 1958. 








than that of the Commandant are 
also general or flag officers. 

The sixty members of _ the 
faculty, consisting of equal num. 
bers from all services, are divided 
into seven divisions—Personnel, 
Civil Affairs and Military Govern. 
ment; Intelligence; Plans and Oper. 
ations; Logistics; | Communica. 
tions and Electronics; Research and 
Development; and Academic Pian. 
ning. Most of them are graduate; 
of the Armed Forces Staff College 
or of one of the service war col- 
leges and have outstanding records 
in the field of joint operations. 

The college is ideally located, 
with a large number of Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
establishments nearby. The Nor. 
folk Naval Base offers ready ac 
cess to operating units of the 
Atlantic Fleet; thirty minutes away 
is Fort Monroe, headquarters of the 
U. S. Continental Army Command: 
Langley Air Force Base is head- 
quarters of the U. S. Air Force 
Tactical Air Command; and Lit. 
tle Creek, Virginia, is the home of 
Naval Amphibious Command. 

Also nearby is the international 
staff of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Atlantic (SACLANT), alf- 
fording students an opportunity to 
study at first-hand one of the top- 
level NATO commands. 

Two five and one-half month 
courses are presented each year, the 
first beginning in August and the 
second in February. Approximaie- 
ly two hundred students now at: 
tend each class, an increase of 35 
percent since the College’s begin- 
ning. In addition to United States 
officers, Australian, British, Cana- 
dian, French, and New Zealand ol- 
ficers are admitted as allicd 
observers. Various Government 
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Commandants and deputies are rotated among the services. 


From left, Brig. Gen. 


Harold W. Bowman, deputy commandant, Air Force; Vice Adm. Charles Wellborn, 
Jr., commandant, Navy; Maj. Gen. Thomas J. Sands, Army, and Capt. Robert W. 


Cooper, Navy, deputy commandants. 


agencies such as the department of 
State, Central Intelligence and Na- 
tional Security Agencies also send 
students. 

Officers attending the College are 
presumed to have the ability and 
desire to learn; accordingly they are 
allowed as much intellectual free- 
dom as possible. They question 
guest speakers freely and discuss 
controversial issues frankly and 
objectively. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


THE program of instruction is 
divided broadly into three phases 
—orientation, joint and combined 


planning and _ operations, and 
strategic considerations. 

Part I, the orientation phase, 
provides necessary background by 
explaining the course objectives; 
methods of instruction, and func- 
tions, organization, capabilities and 
limitations of the three military 
services. In addition, this phase 
also provides information on new 
equipment and developments of all 
services. During the service orienta- 
tion weeks, the students themselves 
serve as instructors. Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force of- 
ficer students describe and explain 
their services. Not only are the 
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strong points of each Service dis- 
cussed but also their limitations. 

Part II begins with the organiza- 
tion of interallied and unified com- 
mands and study of the documents 
used in planning joint and com- 
bined operations. To apply this 
knowledge, the students are then 
given numbered problems to solve 
in seminars. Problem 1 deals 
specifically with the organization 
of combined and unified com- 
mands, while Problems 2, 3, and 4 
provide instruction in the several 
fields of planning. The final prob- 
lem is a complete command and 
staff campaign planning exercise. 

During these exercises the 
student officers themselves take over 
key command and staff positions, 
develop the planning schedule, and 
prepare plans for the operation. 
Solutions are then critiqued both 
by the faculty and by other stu- 
dents in seminar sessions. 

The final phase of the curricu- 
lum, strategic considerations, is 
planned to stimulate student con- 
sideration of world strategic trends. 
These studies provide a basis for 
an appreciation of the factors in- 
volved in the formulation of na- 
tional strategy. Lectures and dis- 
cussions emphasize the importance 
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of various areas of the world and 
new concepts of future joint or 
combined operations. Here, un- 
resolved issues and new develop- 
ments are studied, and the student 
has an opportunity for imaginative 
thinking and creative discussion. 


THE mechanics of instruction 
are built around morning lectures 
and afternoon seminars. Faculty 
and guest lectures cover appro- 
priate military and non-military or- 
ganizations and operations in all 
areas of the world. The College 
has many civilian as well as mili- 
tary speakers. Guest speakers have 
included, among others, the Honor- 
able Neil H. McElroy, Secretary of 
Defense; the Honorable Charles C. 
Finucane, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense; General Maxwell D. ‘Taylor, 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Army; Admiral 
A. A. Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; General T. D. White, Chief 
of Staff, U. S. Air Force; General 
R. McC, Pate, Commandant, U. S. 
Marine Corps; and Admiral Sir 
Michael Denny, British Navy. 


The Armed Forces Staff College library 
containing 84,000 items is widely used 
by students and faculty. Here students 
work on a thesis project. 


Following each lecture, students 
question the guest speakers to de. 
velop additional information and 
background material. 

At the Staff College, the seminai 
plan is used extensively. Divided 
into seminar groups of fifteen of. 
ficers, each with equal service mem. 
bership, students cover the initial 
phase of instruction and then are 
shifted into other groups for each 
succeeding instructional unit. This 
day-to-day exchange of ideas and 
experiences among officers of all 
three services is extremely _profit- 
able, and is a unique feature of 
joint education. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


FIELD trips supplement class. 
room work. Trips are made on 
board Navy submarines and _air- 
craft carriers. Tours through 
guided missile cruisers and destroy- 
ers are also conducted. Each class 
takes a week-long trip with visits 
scheduled at the Marine Corps 
Training Center at Quantico, Vir- 
ginia, the U. S. Army Infantry Cen- 
ter at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
Eglin Air Force Base in Florida, 
and the Air Force Missile Test Cen- 
ter at Cape Canaveral, Florida. 

An important part of the Stafl 
College’s teaching process centers 
around the school library. Here 
are to be found reports, documents, 
tapes, and microfilms from all the 
armed forces and many branches 
of government and industry, total- 
ling in excess of 84,000 items cover- 
ing military or related subjects. 
Students make wide use of the 
library facilities for supplemental 
reading; here also they gather in- 
formation for the thesis or stafl 
study which each officer must com- 
plete before graduation. 
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PERHAPS one of the greatest 
values derived from the College 
was not anticipated during its 
formative stage—the social con- 
tacts made by officers and their 
families. With eleven apartment 
buildings and sixteen housing units 
to each building, all located in 
close proximity, the College atmos- 
phere permits pleasant and friendly 
associations. Officers from the 
several services are quartered in 
each apartment building and meet 
informally in the many recreational 
and social activities of the College. 
Thus unification takes on a more 
personal aspect and results in life- 
long friendships. 

At present, the College is plan- 
ning the construction of modern 
buildings to replace its present 
temporary structures. With De- 
partment of Defense approval of 
the initial phases of the program, 
plans have been made to expand 
the present site from fifty-seven to 
seventy-five acres. The first step 
will be a new academic building 
which will house eighteen seminar 
classrooms, student study rooms, an 
auditorium with seating capacity 
for 700, a library with a 150,000 
volume capacity, a map and chart 
library, and administrative offices. 

In subsequent years the College 
hopes to replace the present apart- 
ment buildings, erect community 
facilities and provide housing for 
more of the staff and faculty. 

Although the Armed Forces 
Staff College is young in years and 
lacks the ivy-covered walls of some 
educational institutions, it has 
already established firm traditions 
in military education for joint and 
combined operations. 
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Joint and combined operational planning is 
stressed. Two Army students learn the work- 
ings of a Navy “Sky Raider” under the expert 
eye of a Marine pilot... 




























« « « while others examine gun mounts aboard 
the USS Newport News (above) or get a peri- 
scope eye view while going through the sub- 
marine USS Cutlass. 



















































A major portion of the 
American Red Cross 
program of assistance 


consists of 


ORTY years ago, when I was 
graduated from West Point 
just about all I knew of the 
American Red Cross was that its 
nurse was “The Rose of No Min's 
Land,” a very popular song in 
1918. During the next 38 years, | 
observed the work, much of it un- 
sung, of the Red Cross with the 
Armed Forces at home and abroad, 
in peace and war, and I thought | 
knew the organization pretty well. 
Actually, I never realized how little 
I knew about it until I joined it. 
I am grateful for the opportunity 
to write this article because it per- 
mits me to explain the Red Cross 


SERVICE 


to servicemen 


General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
USA-Retired 


President, 
American National Red Cross 


to those persons whose under- 
standing of the organization and 
its work in behalf of servicemen, 
veterans, their families and _ all 
their fellow Americans may be as 
incomplete as mine was. 

Shortly before I retired from the 
Army in December 1956, I accepted 
the invitation of the Red Cross to 
become its president because I be- 
lieved in one of its basic purposes 
—-to serve our Armed Forces. 

I also feel that, in the atmos- 
phere of tension in which we live 
today, such voluntary organizations 
as the Red Cross, with its spirit 
of dedicated service to all man- 
kind, can be of immeasurable help 
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Service to Servicemen 





in building world-wide under- 
standing among peoples. 


THE Red Cross is the only 
health and welfare organization 
chartered by Congress to carry out 
certain duties for the American 
people. The Red Cross must pro- 
vide services and assistance to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and 
veterans, must conduct a disaster 
(and epidemic) preparedness and 
relief program, and must provide 
other grovernment-requested  as- 
sistance in carrying out the terms 
of the Geneva Conventions. While 
its authority comes from the 
Federal government, Red Cross 


funds and workers come from the 
people, with no financial assistance 
whatsoever from any government. 

Since I first took office as presi- 
dent, I have traveled more than 
170,000 miles, visiting military in- 


stallations and hospitals, inspecting 
Red Cross offices and explaining 
its services to men and women in 
uniform. 

Understandably, distance and 
isolation sometimes create many 
problems for us in providing these 
services, and at times this makes 
our work much more difficult. 
Nevertheless, I am pleased to say 
that Red Cross is maintaining its 
traditionally high standard of 


morale-building services for mili. 
tary personnel. 

Each day the Red Cross helps 
service families solve a__ large 
variety of personal problems and 
provides the military with re. 
quested factual information about 
the situation at the serviceman’s 
home which helps a commanding 
ofhcer decide whether or not to 
grant an emergency leave. 

Through Home Service in the 
3,700 Red Cross chapters, a service. 
man’s family is as close to him as 
the office of the nearest field di. 
rector, who quickly secures the 
necessary information over the 
world-wide Red Cross and military 
communications network. (I wish 
to emphasize here that it is the 
commanding officer, not the Red 
Cross who decides whether a 
serviceman gets emergency leave; 
the Red Cross simply obtains the 
information upon which the com- 
mander bases his decision.) 


AT this point I would like to 
acknowledge the fine work of 
Army Emergency Relief. On 
Army installations, cooperation is 
carried on between local AER of- 
ficers and Red Cross field directors. 
This local cooperation is supported 
and augmented by daily com- 
munications between officers in 





GENERAL ALFRED M. GRUENTHER, USA-Retired, has 
been President of the American National Red Cross 
since 1957 following retirement after 38 years of 
Army service. 
of Staff of Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
under General Eisenhower, later becoming Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe and Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. S. European Command. 


From 1951 to 1953, he was Chief 
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AER headquarters and workers in 
Red Cross headquarters, particular- 
ly in behalf of families whose 
servicemen are overseas and of de- 
penents departing for overseas. 

Red Cross workers and volun- 
teers in military hospitals at home 
and abroad help the hospital staff 
and provide medically approved 
recreation and entertainment to 
help patients overcome the tedium 
of convalescence. In certain over- 
sea areas, a supplemental recrea- 
tion program for able-bodied 
troops is provided at the request 
of the Department of Defense 
through Red Cross clubmobiles in 
korea and through Red Cross 
centers in Europe and North 
Africa. 

At installations overseas, exten- 
sive volunteer services programs are 
carried on and training is offered 
servicemen and dependents in 


home nursing, first aid and water 
safety. Many children attending 
military dependent schools over- 
seas also are very active in Junior 
Red Cross programs. 


EACH month last year, an aver- 
age of 86,700 servicemen received 
Red Cross assistance at military 
posts and hospitals; 94,000 service- 
men and their families were helped 
by Red Cross chapters; 149,300 
emergency welfare messages were 
transmitted by Red Cross; and 
98,000 servicemen participated in 
its recreational activities. 

When each of you, after faith- 
lully serving your country, joins 
the ranks of veterans, you will find 
the Red Cross on the job to help 
‘olve the problems of readjusting 
to civilian life. Home Service in 
chapters and field directors at 
Veterans Administration offices 
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Gray Ladies assist hospital patients. Here 
Mrs. Anna M. Stowell takes a shopping order 
from PFC Donald Baasch while making hos- 
pital rounds in Germany. 


M/Sgt. Robert G. Patrick, saved by transfu- 
sion in Korea, donates blood in return, while 
(below) Sgt. Jesse A. Meekins demonstrates 
splint in Red Cross first aid course. 





Red Cross assistance follows quickly in wake 
of widespread storms, floods, tornadoes. This 
destruction was caused by rampant twister in 
Waco, Texas. 


Red Cross shelter houses homeless victims of 
Illinois tornado (above) while mobile canteen 
serves soldiers cleaning up after a hurricane 
in North Carolina. 


7 Al. 
f 


give information on government 
benefits, help veterans or surviving 
dependents applying for such bene. 
fits, and provide counseling and 
guidance in personal and family 
problems. Red Cross volunteers in 
VA hospitals help provide enter- 
tainment, recreation and _ perscnal 
services for hospitalized veterans. 
Each month last year, Red Cross 
chapters helped an average of 
7,800 veterans in obtaining govern- 
ment benefits, counseled 6,200 
families of veterans in personal and 
family problems, and gave financial 
assistance to 3,100 families. 


HOW much does Red Cross spend 
each year to help servicemen, 
veterans and their dependents? Be- 
fore joining the organization | 
would have guessed it to be no 
more than $10,000,000. Actually, 
this past year—a normal peacetime 
year in these times—Red Cross 
spent on this program over $32, 
800,000 or nearly 38 per cent of its 
$87,675,000 total expenditures. 

It looks as if assistance to the 
military and veterans will continue 
to be the costliest item in the Red 
Cross budget. The growing 
emphasis on missiles, rockets and 
other weapons of the space age will 
bring new and probably increased 
needs for Red Cross services, 


DISASTER RELIEF 


FOR more than 77 years Red 
Cross has been the American 
people’s first line of defense against 
the havoc and suffering of disaster. 
Whenever tornadoes, floods, hur- 
ricanes, fires and epidemics ravage 
our home communities, Red Cross 
mobilizes its personnel and _re- 
sources to aid stricken neighbors. 
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It helps shelter the homeless, feed 
the uungry and nurse the ill and 
injured. 

In 313 Red Cross disaster relief 
ope ations last year, 79,500 victims 
were given emergency mass care; 
10,150 families were given post-dis- 
aster rehabilitation assistance, and 
2100 homes were rebuilt and _ re- 
paired. ‘The total cost to Red Cross 
was $9,011,000. All such disaster re- 
lief services are a gift of the Ameri- 
can people through their Red Cross. 
Nothing is sold; there are no loans 
to be repaid. 

This disaster relief story would 
not be complete without mention 
of the cooperation given Red Cross 
by the several branches of the 
Armed Forces. Many times the 
military has provided equipment 
to transport, shelter and feed dis- 
aster victims, and military person- 
nel have worked with Red Cross 
staff and volunteers to rescue and 
care for victims. 


Defense of the civilian popula- 
tion in the event of enemy attack 
is the responsibility of the Office 


of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and of state and local author- 
ities. ‘The Red Cross, however, 
plays a major supporting role in 
the Nation’s civil defense. 

Red Cross and the OCDM co- 
operate in promoting and _ provid- 
ing streamlined training in first 
aid, emergency mass feeding and 
care of the sick and injured. The 
government also requested the Red 
Cross to prepare a national plan 
for providing whole blood for 
civilian casualties that might re- 
sult from enemy attack. This in- 
cludes planning for the rapid ex- 
pansion of all existing blood pro- 
curement facilities and establishing 
aiditional ones. 
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The Congressional charter, 
which defines the two basic Red 
Cross responsibilities—service to 
the military and disaster relief— 
has, with the consent of Congress, 
been broadly interpreted over the 
years to meet related needs in the 
fields of health, nursing, safety. 

The most recent Red Cross serv- 
ice undertaken to meet a great 
national need is our Blood Pro- 
gram, which evolved directly from 
the enormous success achieved by 
Red Cross when it collected over 
13,000,000 pints of blood for the 
Armed Forces during World War 
II. Now 53 Red Cross regional 
blood programs serving over 3,900 
hospitals provide about 40 per cent 
of the whole blood used annually 
in medical practice in this country. 


DURING the past year, at a 
cost of over $13,002,000, the Red 
Cross collected and processed over 
2,122,000 pints of blood for civilian 
use and 168,700 for national de- 
fense, distributed 865,300 units of 
gamma globulin, 25,800 units of 
serum albumen, and 1,850 units 
of fibrinogen. Such blood fractions, 
derived from whole blood outdated 
for transfusions after 21 days, are 
distributed without charge. to 
public health agencies and _hos- 
pitals. There is no charge by Red 
Cross to hospitals or patients for 
the blood itself; however, certain 
hospitals, by: agreement, are shar- 
ing in meeting the steadily in- 
creasing cost to Red Cross of col- 
lecting, processing and distributing 
whole blood. 

Red Cross Nursing Services also 
was developed to meet the needs of 
American communities and nation- 
al defense. It was established on 
5 May 1909, and Jane A. Delano, 
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then superintendent of the Army 
Nurse Corps, became its first 
chairman in December 1909. 

Some 58,000 professional nurses 
now are enrolled as volunteers and 
serve in first aid stations, com- 


munity clinics and immunization 
programs; they work in the Blood 
Program and instruct home nurs- 
ing and nurse’s aide courses. Dur- 
ing the past year, some 4,620 nurses 
served each month in the Red Cross 
Blood Program and 2,230 nursing 


assignments were made in disaster 
operations. Some 240,000 certifi- 
cates were awarded to persons com- 
pleting home nursing courses, and 
2,500 certificates to those complet- 
ing Red Cross nurse’s aide training. 

Through Red Cross chapters, 
first aid courses are given without 
charge by qualified instructors. 
Trained volunteers in mobile first 
aid units also give emergency care 
at the scene of accidents or at 
public gatherings. 


SINCE 1914, the Red Cross water 
safety program has taught millions 
to swim, save lives and operate 
small craft with skill and safety. 

Last year, 975,200 certificates 
were awarded to persons complet- 
ing first aid courses, and_ there 
were more than 20,000 mobile first 
aid units and emergency first aid 
stations and detachments operating 
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Return of nine helicopter 
crewmen held ir Eqs 
Germany was negotiated 
by Red Cross. 


on the Nation’s streets and high: 
ways. At the same time, 1,489,30( 
certificates were awarded to per. 
sons completing water - safety 
courses, and 3,000 persons attended 
Red Cross aquatic schools. 

More than 20,000,000 pupils in 
some 61,000 public, private ani 
parochial primary and_ secondary 
schools, and in military dependent 
schools on stateside Army posts and 
overseas, are enrolled in the Ameri: 
can Junior Red Cross. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 


WORLD-WIDE, the Red Cross 
movement grows stronger each year. 
In November 1957, I attended the 
19th International Red Cross Con- 
ference in New Delhi, India, at 
which 83 countries were repre. 
sented. We explored ways to pro 
tect civilian populations in time ol 
emergency and strengthened the co- 
operation that exists among Red 
Cross societies in all fields ol 
human welfare. 

This humanitarian cooperation 
enabled the American and the East 
German Red Cross to negotiate 
amicably and successfully for the 
release last July of the nine Ameri 
cans held in East Germany alte! 
their helicopter had been forced 
off course and grounded during : 
thunderstorm. This same coopera: 
tion makes it possible for the 
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Thousands of children 
leorn to swim annually 
as part of Red Cross 
woler safety program. 


American Red Cross, working with 
the Red Cross society in Com- 
munist China, to provide food 
packages each month to_ those 
Americans still detained on the 
China mainland. 

Under international Red Cross 
auspices, thousands of persons miss- 
ing in the turbulence during and 
following World War II have been 
located and reunited with families 
and relatives. During the past year, 
the American Red Cross received 
3,100 inquiries on missing families 
and, through world-wide coopera- 
tion, 740 persons were located. 

Last year, when serious disaster 
afflicted many countries abroad, the 
American and other Red Cross 
societies assisted with funds and 
supplies. As a result, hundreds of 
thousands of people were helped to 
recover from floods in Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea and Spain, 
from earthquakes in Peru and Iran, 
from a typhoon in Okinawa and 
from major epidemics in Pakistan 
and Thailand. 


ALL such activities of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross would not be pos- 
sible without the skills and dedica- 
tion of the nearly 2,000,000 volun- 
teers, who outnumber the Red 
Cross career staff 146 to one. They 
provide the top leadership of the 
national organization and every 
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chapter, making the policies and 
supervising the operations of the 
entire American Red Cross. They 
are the first on the scene in time of 
disasters; they serve as_ teacher- 
sponsors in Junior Red Cross; they 
help provide manpower for the 
Blood Program; and they give their 
time and skill as instructors in first 
aid, water safety, home nursing. 

A familiar sight to members of 
the Armed Forces are the Red 
Cross Gray Ladies. They and their 
fellow volunteers, many of them 
service wives, give dedicated service 
at military posts and in military 
and Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals here and overseas. 


IN this world where we must con- 
tinually combat materialistic, god- 
less and selfish forces, it is not only 
our military strength but also our 
spiritual heritage of selfless devo- 
tion to meeting the needs of our 
troubled fellow man that is going 
to keep us from coming out second 
best in the fast, tough league in 
which we are playing. 

Both while you are on active 
duty and when you return to 
civilian life after serving your 
country so well, I can make no 
more heartfelt suggestion than that 
you join your friends and neigh- 
bors in some community service 
such as your American Red Cross. 
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of professional interest 


Changes in Secretariat 


As part of the overall Department of 
Defense reorganization program, several 
changes have been made in the organiza- 
tion of the Department of the Army Sec- 
retariat. Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Dewey Short has been assigned as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Army (Manpower, Per- 
sonnel and Reserve Forces), a position 
which had been vacant since the appoint- 
ment in August 1958 of Hugh M. Milton 
II as Under Secretary of the Army. The 
position of Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Civil-Military Affairs) formerly 
held by Mr. Short has been abolished, 
and functions of that office are being con- 
solidated with Mr, Short’s present posi- 
tion. Mr. Franklin L. Orth has been re- 
designated as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of the Army for Manpower and Reserve 
Forces while Edward A. Bacon is re- 
designated as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Civil Affairs. 


Explorer on Display 

Marking the anniversary of the Army’s 
Explorer I, the first United States satellite 
placed in orbit, Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker presented a_ replica 
of the satellite, together with its Jupiter-C 
carrier, to the Smithsonian Institution on 
31 January. 

During the ceremonies, 
Brucker presented the Army’s Distin- 
guished Civilian Service Award to Dr. 
William H. Pickering and Dr. James A. 
Van Allen for contributions to success of 
the Explorer. 


Secretary 


Information School Under CINFO 
The U. S. Army Information School, 
Fort Slocum, New York, has been des- 
ignated a Class II activity under -juris- 
diction of the Chief of Information. 
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Rocket Delivery of Supplies 


Delivery by missile of food, ammuni- 
tion and small resupply items is visual- 
ized as the Quartermaster Corps recently 
displayed a full-sized model of a six-mile 
missile called Lobber. Capable of carry- 
ing up to 200 pounds of payload, the new 
free-flight missile combines rocket propul- 
sion with mortar-aiming to achieve ac. 
curacy. Delivery of materiel is completed 
by parachute. The Lobber is being de- 
veloped by Convair Corporation. 


Senator Russell Honored 


Senator Richard B. Russell of Georgia, 
Chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, was recently named the Re- 
serve Officers Association’s “Minute Man 
of 1959.” The ROA cited the distin- 
guished Georgia lawmaker as “the citizen 
who, in his career, has contributed most 
to the national security in these times.” 

The formal presentation was made as 
one of the features of the midwinte 
meeting of the ROA National Council. 
by Representative James E. Van Zant ol 
Pennsylvania, Captain, USNR, and a 
long-time active ROA member. Secretar) 
of the Army Wilber M. Brucker and 
General Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief 
of Staff, headed Army personnel present. 


Medicel Aid Packet 


An emergency medical packet for use 
in a mass casualty situation when no 
direct. professional medical help may be 
expected, has recently been demonstrated 
by the U. S. Army Medical Service. De- 
veloped jointly by the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, the packet, called Phase | 
Emergency Medical Treatment Unit, con- 
tains 23 items and will provide medical 
material for treatment of about a hun- 
dred casualties for 72 hours. Included are 
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two master packs containing a synthetic 
plasa expander, surgical instruments, 
one fracture pack, two burn packs, four 
wound packs. 


Cacets Win Rhodes Awards 


F.ve cadets of the Class of 1959 at the 
U. >. Military Academy are among the 32 
Uniied States students to be awarded 
Rhodes scholarships this year. This is 
the highest number of Cadets ever named. 
rhe scholarships, founded under the will 
of Cecil Rhodes, bring to Oxford students 
fron: the United States selected on quali- 
ties of intellect, character, leadership and 
physical vigor. Cadets named this year 
are Peter M. Dawkins, Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan; Michael James Gillette of West 
Point and Castine, Maine; Cuthbert 
Powell Hutton, Charlottesville, Virginia; 
Stanley M. Kanarowski, Jr., Toledo, Ohio; 
and James Floyd Ray, Fort Lee, Virginia. 


All-Army Entertainment Contest 


Headquarters, Second United States 
\rmy and the Office, Chief of Engineers 
are serving as co-hosts of the “live” phase 
of the Grand Finals of the 1959 All-Army 


—Keeping Current With the 


Entertainment Contest which will be held 
at the U. S. Army Engineer Center, Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia, in June 1959. The 
“recorded” phase was conducted in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in March. 

Contest winners and selected acts have 
appeared on the “Ed Sullivan TV Show” 
since 1954. In addition, many of the acts 
have been featured in the Department of 
the Army world-touring soldier show 
“Rolling Along.” 

Information on participation is con- 
tained in Army Circular 28-11, dated 23 
September 1958. Further details are avail- 
able at the Special Services office of Army 
installations. 


Turkish Missilemen 

First missile classes of the Army and 
Navy of Turkey were recently graduated 
by the U. S. Army Ordnance Guided 
Missile School at Redstone Arsenal, Ala- 
bama. Turkey is the ninth allied nation 
whose pioneer missile students have been 
trained in the Nike family of air defense 
missiles at the “Space Academy” during 
the past two years. Still in school are 
units from the Netherlands and Nation- 
alist China. 








CONTEMPORARY MILITARY READING PROGRAM 
A synopsis of selected books included in the 
1958 Army Contemporary Military Reading List 
of professional interest to Army members. 








FORGING A NEW SWORD by William Roscoe Kintner and Others. 


Harper, 238 pp. $4.50. 


A re-appraisal of the organization and operation of the Department of Defense 
since the National Security Act of 1947, this study, prepared for the Center for 
International Studies at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, suggests areas in 
which the Defense organization could be improved. 


SOLDIER AND THE STATE by Samuel! Phillips Huntington, Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 534 pp. $7.50. 


A study of the professional officer corps as a component of the modern state, 
this book emphasizes the interaction between the officer corps and the civilian 


departments of government. 


MILITARY HERITAGE OF AMERICA by Richard Ernest Dupuy and Trevor 


Nevitt Dupuy, McGraw, 749 pp. $10. 


Following a survey of the evolution of military tactics and techniques as prac- 
ticed from earliest times to the 18th century, this work covers American military 
operations from the French and Indian War to the Korean War, to provide a 
military history from the American point of view. Included is a Foreword by 


General Douglas MacArthur. 
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High Hawk 

Designed primarily to combat low-flying 
aircraft, an Army Hawk missile recently 
demonstrated its upper-altitude capabili- 
ties by scoring a direct hit on a 1400- 
mile-an-hour target flying at six miles 
altitude. The test, carried out at White 
Sands Missile Range, New Mexico, left 
the target in debris. 


Arctic Ice Tunnel 


Modern coal mining machinery has 
been used to carve out a new 1150-foot 
experimental ice tunnel with large con- 
necting rooms under the Arctic ice cap as 
part of the Army Polar Research and 
Development Center’s summer operations. 
The tunnel was constructed to obtain 
basic scientific information about proper- 
ties of snow and ice which will help men 
to build, live, work and fight if necessary 
in polar regions. A continuous coal miner 
machine that cuts ice and automatically 
loads it on a conveyor belt was used in 
last summer’s work. 


Briefings for Newsmen 


The Department of the Army has in- 
augurated a program to acquaint Wash- 


For Your Convenience ... 


Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ington correspondents of the Nation's 
newspapers with Army activities. ach 
month a number of Washington corte- 
spondents who are not on regular Penta- 
gon beats will be invited to atiend 
familiarization briefings by key Army per- 
sonnel. Following an introduction by the 
Chief of Information, the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel, the Assistant Chie! 
of Staff for Intelligence, and the Chief of 
Research and Development will describe 
the functions and activities within their 
jurisdictions. The day-long briefing will 
include a summary by the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Military Operations. 


STRAC in Airborne Exercise 

For the first time in either an exercise 
or actual operation, an Airborne Battle 
Group has been flown directly from the 
United States to an overseas area, there 
executing a parachute assault on “enemy” 
forces. The exercise, Banyan Tree, was a 
major Army and Air Force training 
exercise conducted during February in 
Panama. STRAC forces in the exercise 
were composed of a reinforced Airborne 
Battle Group from the 82d _ Airborne 
Division, equipped with Honest John 
rockets. 
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PICTURE CREDITS: All illustrations are U. S. Army photographs except pp. 38-45, American 
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Anc her significantgbreakthrough in research— 


LNG-PWED 


CINSIDERED gfhe first major 
breakthrough in ic radio tube de- 
sign in more thage*thig@y years, a new, 
cool running tu fisgbeen developed 
jointly by the Kgs. Agmy Signal Corps 
and Tung-SqfEle@fic Incorporated, 
Bloomfield, New J@sey. 

Development gf the new tube is 
expected to hav@efas, great an impact 
on electronics discovery of th 
transistor, a Signal Corps 
achievement. e “cold cathode” 
tube opera an entirely ney 
principle d&sco 
chek of the S. Army Signa 
search and Y@ve}opment Labg@® A 
Fort Monmg@@@ New Jersey get c@nild 
be the fo aner of a of 
general-pygpoge tubes for bro 
tary andgcivfyan uses. 





Dr. D. Dobischek, dis- 
coverer of new cold 
cathode process, ex- 
amines a bank of 
cool running radio 
tubes which operate 
on one-tenth’ the 
power of ordinary 
tubes. 




















ed by Dr. D. Doki. 


RADY TUBE 


The ggid cathode principle is be- 
lievedgdap@tble to almost all types 
of giesPongubes as well as all general- 
papose Padio tubes. Miniaturization 
filso mgW prove feasible, thus resulting 
in syg@iler, lighter military communica- 
tig@ systems. Because of its potenti 

ia@fity, it may outlast any 
hf in which it is used. 
n the new tube, the hot elemepgf 
placed by a tiny nickel nder 
with j.@Ous = mag- 
voltage field 
hich pro- 


specially coated 
nesium oxide. A 
causes the elegggi 
duces a phoSphoresce lue glow in- 
stead of the omary red _ glow. 
This elimig warm-up, and also 
means g@fet the tube can run on a 
bggstieepeigeptible electrical current. 
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$3,514,063,000 
Military 
Personnel 


$1,372,700, 000 
Procurement of 
Equipment and 


Operation and 
Maintenance 


$1,046,515,000 
Research and 

Development-Test 

and Evaluation 


$336,000,000 & 
Military Const. & 


$577,961,000 





Res. Components 


R 3 $5,976,000 
Other Appropriations 

















